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depths reflects the dark shadows of the Cathedral Rocks and the 
beetHng crags that environ it. The level of the waters is one 
hundred and ninety feet above the Wisconsin River, and it is 
supposed that the bottom reaches below that of the river. It 
may be doubted if there is in the entire West such bold, rugged 
and striking scenery, or any more pleasing to the tourist, A ride 
of but two hours from the city of Madison lands the visitor upon 
the shore of the Devil's Lake, where a small steamboat affords 
ample opportunity for exploration. Nothing to compare with it 
can be found east of the Rocky Mountains. It has no visible 
inlet or outlet, and abounds in fish. It is surrounded with pre- 
cipitous mountains on every side, except at two points, one being 
at the southern end, where the railway enters the lake basin, and 
the other at the northern end, where the railway finds an exit. 
On every side of the lake rocks are piled on rocks in every con- 
ceivable form, the immense columns, pillars, and piles being of 
great magnitude and height. 

Summer visitors to Devils Lake compare it with Windermere 
in the north of England ; and, if desolate fell, and scaur, and 
crag, belong to that region, then the simile is a happy one. 
Banks, half a thousand feet high, guard it on the east and west, 
with a pass at each end for the moon to rise through and the 
wind to creep in. These banks, topped with cliff, broken into 
many a needle, archway, and cathedral, are slopes of scattered 
boulders, greenish-grey with lichen and sparsely relieved with 
growth of pine and black oak, where it gets a shelving foothold. 
The crags look out of the soft woods, and faces of broken rock, 
which no kind forest can ever cover, keeping barren reminder of 
the awful upheaval that shattered the fiery cliffs of porphyry, and 
hurled them in heaps like those of Samaria. In the crater of the 
mountain this lake was left, fed through the crevice deep down 
in its heart, and filled from unknown levels. That day of the 
Titans is over, and now we have this inclosed lake, whose shel- 
tered air and limpid waters have incomparable softness. 



TOO COLD TO RIDE. 

A STYLK of picture and painting has been introduced into 
Paris, and become exceedingly popular, by Joseph de Nittis, an 
Italian artist, born in Barletta, and for a long time a pupil of M. 
Gerome. At the Exposition, last summer, no artist in the Italian 
department had more examples of his work hung upon the walls 
of the Fine Arts section than De Nittis, there being at least a 
dozen. As an example of his popular pictures, we select the 
Httle winter roadside scene, called in French '' Fait il Froid ! " 
and which may be liberally rendered in English as '^ Too Cold to 
Ride," since the owners of the carriage in the distance have left 
it for a brisk run along the highway, to start the blood in cir- 
culation and warm the feet and hands. De Nittis, although a 
native of Italy, is essentially a Parisian artist, and has made a 
wide reputation painting Paris streets and monuments. Lately 
he has carried his talent to London, and in the Exposition Uni- 
verselle he exhibited pictures of London fogs as seen through 
Parisian spectacles, able to see a picture on any street corner. 
Among these were *^ Green Park," ^'National Gallery," *VWest- 
minster," *' Trafalgar Square," ''Bank of England," ''Cannon 
Bridge " and " Piccadilly." Since pictures of modern Paris have 
come in vogue, and street scenes of London and other great 
towns are sought after, such artists as De Nittis, Detaille, Diaz, 
Berand, and others, have been in the habit of painting their pic- 
tures on the spot, using a cab as a temporary studio, as the only 
means, after the sun is up, one can employ to sketch unmolested 
in the city thoroughfares. And these scenes in great cities must 
be painted directly from the object. Years ago a hasty sketch 
might have been made for the local colors, and by the aid of a 
photograph a picture might have been manufactured in the 
studio ; but, as De Nittis and others have painted their pictures 
immediately from life, and educated the public to appreciate the 
delicate relations of values and colors, which can only be pro- 
duced first hand from nature, the public will not recognize what 
it used to admire, but pronounces it all chic. Other works by this 
artist are " Place des Pyramides," " Route de Brindisi," " Retour 
des Courses du Bois de Boulogne," " Avenue du Bois de Bou- 
logne," " Paris vu du Port Royal," " Dans les bles," " Les Cra- 



teres du Vesuve avant leruption de 1872," " La Descente du 
Vesuve," and " Coin de Boulevard." De Nittis received a third- 
class medal in 1876. 



OUR FINE -ART COLLECTIONS. 

The Belmont Gallery. 

One of the best private collections of paintings in New York 
City, if not in America, belongs to Hon. August Belmont, and is 
contained within his handsome residence on Fifth Avenue. Out 
of the one hundred and few odd pictures which line the walls of 
the gallery are many good examples of the modern French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Italian schools, together with a few pictures by 
American artists. There are several works in the collection 
which are individually famous, but the whole gaHery has been 
selected with a specific liking which proclaims the fine ai^sthetic 
taste of the owner. Every picture has an artistic merit which 
accounts for its position in the gallery ; nothing has been retained 
for conventional reasons. The effect of the whole is eminently 
pleasing and satisfactory, and the appreciative spectator finds 
himself delighted in the presence of so many pictures of sterling 
merit wrought by men of genius. There are three Troyons in 
this gallery, all cattle pieces : " The Water Cart," " Cattle 
Grazing," and " Cattle Drinking." Constantine Troyon was born 
at Sevres in 181 3, and died in 1865. When but twenty years of 
age he exhibited his first pictures, and rapidly rose in his profes- 
sion, receiving all the honors. Hamerton, in his " Contemporary 
French Painters," says of this artist : " Accused of inaccurate 
drawing in his life- time, Troyon was acknowledged after his 
death to have been laboriously correct in his studies — only that 
he might be freer and bolder in his pictures." His distinctive 
characteristic is what the French call tonalzte\ meaning not what 
we call the tone of a picture, but rather its gamut of tones. 
" For this tonality," says Hamerton, " the painter sacrificed all 
meretricious brilliance, until he worked in so low a key that his 
color is often soiled with blackness ; yet he was a colorist, and 
has reached noble results in quiet hues." The Troyons in the 
Belmont gallery exhibit these characteristics. *' The Water 
Cart " represents a cart, drawn by a white horse, standing just 
within the edge of a stream, beneath a noble clump of trees. A 
man is reaching down from the shaft of the cart, dipping up a 
pail of water. In "Cattle Grazing" three or four of these animals 
are in a pasture, with a wood in the distance. '* Cattle Drink- 
ing" shows a herd of ten or more standing in the shallow water 
of a broad stream, which has a magnificent perspective stretching 
on toward the horizon. At the right-hand corner of the fore- 
ground there is a section of the bank, thickly wooded with grand 
old trees, beneath which stands a quaint cottage. The key, or 
tone of these pictures, is very low, and there are no glaring colors 
on the canvas ; yet the effect is magical, for the very sentiment 
of summer time, with all of its fine atmospheric effects and indis- 
tinct tree forms, has been reproduced upon the canvas. In their 
appeal for admiration the landscapes in these pictures apparently 
occupy subordinate positions to the cattle, and these have been 
painted with great success, yet if blotted out the pictures would 
still be masterpieces of landscape painting. As another has said : 
'• The real beauty of these pictures is to be found in the soft, 
fluent light and color that, especially in the two larger ones, 
illumine and play about the landscape." 

Rosa Bonheur has a large canvas, painted in 1856, called 
" Rendezvous de Chasse." This lady, " the most accomplished 
female who has ever lived," was born at Bordeaux in 1822, the 
daughter of a painter, and one of a family remarkable for its 
talents. She exhibited pictures when but nineteen years of age, 
and has kept steadfastly to animal and landscape painting ever 
since. Many of her pictures are to be found in this country, but 
this one in the Belmont gallery ranks with the best. The scene 
represents an open field at the edge of a wood, the ground strewn 
with logs. The day is cool and frosty, and a fire has been built, 
around which a group of hunters are warming their hands. Men 
on horseback, packs of dogs with their keepers, etc., are ap- 
proaching the rendezvous from various points, the whole scene 
being one of life and animation. Many of the dogs are restless 
to begin the chase ; the horses appear patient and unconcerned, 
while the men are indulging in jokes and comments on the hunt. 
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of Jules Isidore Lafrance, who had six statues, bass-reHefs and 
busts, in the Gallery des Beaux Arts, in the Palais du Champ de 
Mars. Among the number was his much-admired ''Saint Jean." 
This work was executed in 1874, and exhibited at the Salon of 
that year, where it won the highest praise of the French critics, 
and caused a medal of the first class to be bestowed upon the 
artist. It was very properly selected as one of the productions 
best fitted to represent the sculptor at the Exposition Univer- 
selle. M. Lafrance studied art w^ith the celebrated French sculp- 
tors, Jules Pierre Cavelier and Jacques Leonard Maillet, both of 
whom have won the highest awards from the French govern- 
ment. He was born in Paris, and won the Prize of Rome in 1870. 
His atelier is at JJ Rue d' Amsterdam. Among his other works 
are '*The Holy Family," a bass-relief exhibited at the Salon of 
1873; ''Achilles," a statue in marble, at the Salon of 1877; 



island will vary the scene, covered with a conical mass of vegeta- 
tion, the low shrubs and bushes being arranged around the mar- 
gin and the tall trees in the centre. These lakes usually abound 
in fish of various kinds ; and among the pebbles on their shores 
may occasionally be found fine specimens of agate, cornelian, and 
other precious stones. In the bays where the water is shallow 
and but little affected by the winds the wild' rice grows in abun- 
dance, affording subsistence in other days for the Indian, and at 
the present time attracting innumerable birds. The Lake of the 
Woods and Rainy Lake are near the north boundary of the State. 
Their thousand small wooded islands give them a peculiarly in- 
teresting and picturesque character not to be found in any other 
scenery in the world. Among the other smaller lakes of interest 
in Wisconsin mention may be made of Lake Winnebago ; St. 
Croix, upper and lower ; Cass Lake ; Lake Pepin ; the four lakes 
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'' Medje," a bust in marble at the Salon of 1877 ; a portrait bust 
of M. C. Lefebvre, in. bronze, at the Salon of 1875, as well as nu- 
merous other works in plaster, marble and bronze. 



DEVIL'S LAKE, WISCONSIN. 

Besides Lake Superior on its northern border, the largest 
body of fresh water in the world, and Lake Michigan on the east, 
the State of Wisconsin abounds in those of smialler size scattered 
profusely over her whole surface. They are from one to twenty 
or thirty miles in extent. Many of them are the most beautiful 
that can be imagined : the water deep and of crystal clearness 
and purity, surrounded by sloping hills and promontories covered 
with scattered groves and clumps of trees. Some are of a more 
picturesque kind, being more rugged in their appearance, with 
steep, rocky bluffs crowned with cedar, hemlock, spruce, and other 
evergreen trees of a similar character. Perhaps a small rocky 



which add so much to the attractions of the capital, Madison ; 
the Mille Lac ; Ottawa ; Pewangan ; Pewankee ; Geneva ; Greene ; 
Koshkonong, and many others. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable of the small lakes in the 
State is Devil's Lake, distant one hundred and seventy-two miles 
from Chicago, and thirty-six miles north of Madison. It is in 
Sauk County, on the line of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, and is reached directly by two daily lines of palace cars, 
that leave Chicago night and morning, and stop in front of the 
Cliff House that has been opened for the use of the summer 
tourists who flock to the place. The bluffs of the Wisconsin 
River, at the point where the Baraboo River embouches into the 
valley, are six hundred feet in height. In the midst of this enor- 
mous rocky stratum is a deep fissure or gorge, depressed over four 
hundred feet from the surface, hemmed in by mighty precipices, 
which constitute the basin of a body of water, about a mile and a 
half in length by a half mile in breadth, known as Devil's Lake. 
It reposes like a jewel in its mighty casket, and from its profound 



